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Among the States 





Economic Security Unit.—Kentuc ky’s new Department 
of Economic Security has been organized and will begin 
functioning July 1. Created by the 1948 legislature, it 
combines in one agency the four services of unemploy- 
ment insurance, employment service, public assistance, 
and child welfare. Employees of the department will be 
come eligible for university training in September and 
the University of Kentucky has agreed to offer extension 
courses in such subjects as personnel training, account- 
ing, and business management. 


Western Industrial Expansion.—A broad program for 
expansion of industry in eleven western states is to be 
drafted between now and November by the commis- 
sions on interstate cooperation of the states concerned. 
This undertaking has been launched in response to a 
resolution adopted by the Western Governors’ Confer- 
ence late in April. It asked that the commissions submit 
such a program when the Western governors meet in 
Salt Lake City next November. 
have met in connection with this project in Oregon 
Washington and California. More consultations were to 


Commissions already 


follow throughout the area 


Western Governors’ Conference.—In addition to call 
ing for formulation of a long-range program for indus 
trial expansion, the Western Governors’ Conference at 
its recent two-day, semi-annual meeting in Sacramento 
memorialized Congress to appropriate money sufficient 
to facilitate systemati 
velopment of western projects for hydroelectric power, 
reclamation, flood control and soil conservation. 
It approved in pring iple federal “incentive payments” to 


prompt and comprehensive de 


encourage development of mineral resources, and re 
quested Congress to provide for a minimum allocation 
of 6,000 tons of anhydrous ammonia per month for 
manufacture of commercial fertilizers in western plants 
The conference urged Coneress to approve a deficiency 
bill for not less than $20 million to improve forest 
roads, and vigorously endorsed legislation pending in 
Congress to give statehood to Alaska and Hawaii. 
Governor John Hall of Oregon, urging unimpeded 
movement of commercial vehicles across state lines, sug 
Trucks 
would be issued interstate license plates. Each state 
would receive a prorata amount of the license fees on 


gested an interstate plan of licensing vehicles 


the basis of the mileage of trucks in the various states 
= 


Constitutional Convention.—A constitutional conven 
tion, approved by referendum in November, 1946, con 
vened on May 12 in New Hampshire. The state holds 
the distinction of being the first to adopt a written con 
stitution. Constitutional conventions are relatively fre- 


quent in New Hampshire because, under a unique 


amending process, no proposals for revision may be sub- 
mitted except by convention. 

Preliminary conferences and meetings have been held 
in various parts of the state during recent months. Re- 
visions urged by interested groups have included broad- 
ening of tax sources, reduction in the size of the legis- 
lature, establishment of a fair mileage allowance for 
legislators, and reform or possible abolition of county 
government. Proposals by the convention probably will 
be presented to the electorate next November. 


Outlook for Budget Requirements.—Recent data re- 
ceived by the Council of State Governments indicates 
tentatively that between one-half and two-thirds of the 
states expect to need more revenue for the next budget 
period than for the current one. Nineteen states at- 
tempted to estimate the amount of increased funds 
needed. Rough estimates ranged from $2 million to $102 
million; and the aggregate for the nineteen states was 
approximately $575 million. The needed revenues are 
expected to come from surplus and reserve funds, from 
an increased yield of some taxes and from new taxes or 
higher rates on certain existing taxes. 

It was discovered on the basis of estimates from forty- 
one states that expenditures increased 8.9 per cent to 
131.1 per cent in the two-year period from 1946 to 1948. 
For the median state the increase was 45.4 per cent. It is 
expected that expenditures will continue to rise. This 
forecast is attributed to inflated prices, deferred cap- 
ital improvement projects, and greatly increased 
demands from local governments. 


Cooperative Health Association Law.—Wisconsin’s 
cooperative health law, the first to go into effect in the 
United States, has received widespread attention. The 
medical profession in the state has supported the law, 
which permits cooperatives to set up and operate hos- 
pitals and organizations providing prepayment for medi- 
cal and health care. Jerry Voorhis, executive director of 
the Cooperative Health Federation of America, said at a 
recent meeting of the National Health Assembly in 
Washington: “With Wisconsin as the example, I hope 
that we can have the support of the National Health As- 
sembly for similar legislation in all states of the Union.” 


Administration of Higher Education.—A special joint 
commission appointed by the governor and the legisla- 
ture to study problems of education in Massachusetts re- 
cently made an analysis of administrative organization 
in institutions of higher learning. The commission 
found that “economic and social changes have empha- 
sized the need for integration of the administration of 
public higher education in the interest of efficiency, uni- 
formity, and economy.” 

Ten states—Florida, Georgia, Idaho, Iowa, Kansas, 





Mississippi, Montana, North Dakota, Oregon, and South 
Dakota—have consolidated into a single board the gov- 
erning authorities of their several higher educational 
institutions. 

Partial consolidation has taken place in twenty-four 
states. In Colorado, Minnesota, Texas, and Wisconsin 
the state boards of education govern the teachers’ col- 
leges, while there are boards of regents for the univer- 
sities and other institutions of higher education. In 
Alabama, Maryland, Vermont, and Virginia the state 
board of education supervises the lower school system as 
well as the teachers’ colleges. In North Carolina the 
University Board of Trustees governs the three principal 
institutions but not the teachers’ colleges. 

The commission declared that “the most desirable ob 
jective is the development of a strong board of education 
to provide essential coordination of all levels of edu- 
cation. 


Pollution Control.—New York state is offering financial 
aid to municipalities in need of sanitation facilities. Aid 
for construction of sewer systems and sewage treatment 
plants was continued by the 1948 session of the legis- 
lature as part of a drive to rid the state’s waterways of 
pollution. 


New Jersey Court Reform.—New Jersey is launching a 
reform of its court system which is being watched by 
leaders of bench and bar throughout the country. 

The new constitution provides for a four-level court 
system of which the Supreme Court will be the highest 
judicial body. On the second level will be a Superior 
Court with three departments: Law, Appellate, and 
Chancery divisions. The County Court will be on the 
third level. The fourth and lowest level will consist of 
the “inferior courts.” These are to be the only ones re 
tained from the old system. 

The Supreme Court will be composed of a chief justice 
and six associate justices. Not less than twenty-four 
judges will comprise the Superior Court. Superior and 
County Courts will be located in each county, although 
all three divisions of the Superior Court may not be set 
up in each county. The governor will appoint the 
judges of all courts, with the approval of the Senate, 
except for municipal judges, who will be appointed 
locally, and surrogates, who will be elected. 

Terms for justices of the Supreme Court and judges of 
the Superior Court are fixed by the constitution for 
seven years, with reappointment possible for life. Terms 
for County and District Court judges are to be fixed later 
by the legislature. 


Legislative Councils Meet.—The Legislative Councils 
of North Dakota, Minnesota, and Wisconsin recently met 
jointly in St. Paul to discuss common problems and to 
exchange information on various governmental pro- 
grams. Administrative officials from the three states sup- 
plied technical information. Six roundtable discussions 
covered the areas of agriculture and livestock, assessment 
and taxation, education, conservation, forestry and pub- 
lic domain, public welfare, and roads and highways. 


Good-Will Mission.—A program to promote interna. 
tional understanding among communities here and 
abroad has been launched by the New York State De. 
partment of Education and the State Community Service 
Council. Under the plan four New York localities wil] 
each send two young people to serve as “ambassadors of 
good-will” in European communities. Each “ambassador” 
will become a member of a European family and Partici- 
pate in local projects. After their return home the young 
people will report their observations through the local press 
and radio. The cost for each New York community will] 
be about $1.500, to be paid by voluntary contributions, 


Maryland Salaries.—The Maryland General Assembly 
met in special session May 25 on call of Governor Wil- 
liam Preston Lane, Jr., to decide whether state employes 
should receive a 10 per-cent cost of living raise in pay. 
Estimated cost of the increase would be a little over 
$2 million. 


Rhode Island Regular Session.—The Rhode Island 
General Assembly adjourned on April 29. Enactments 
included the following 

Iwo bills regulating fire and casualty insurance were 
passed. These were based essentially on findings of a 
special legislative-executive commission which had ree 
ommended an open-competition type of regulatory bill. 
The action was taken in conformance with a Congres 
sional edict that the states must regulate rates before 
July 1 « 
the antitrust laws 

The legislature approved an arrest law requiring 
police authorities to notify families and attorneys of per- 
sons arrested for misdemeanors within four hours after 


r submit to federal control of insurance under 


charges are formally placed. 

As part of the aviation program a $e million project 
for the state airport at Hillsgrove was approved for 
referendum next November and an immediate appro- 
priation of $400,000 was made for land acquisition. Con- 
trol over airport development was integrated by placing 
this activity under the Department of Public Works. 

The Rhode Island Port Authority and the Rhode 
Island Industrial Commission were consolidated into a 
new agency, to be known as the Rhode Island Port 
and Industrial Commission. The new commission, 
which also supersedes the State Planning Board, will thus 
constitute a broad gauged body concerned with plan- 
ning, research, industrial development, and _ transporta- 
tion facilities 

Teachers were given coverage under the State Em- 
ployee Retirement System, and the minimum annual 
pension was boosted. 

An increase in salary of the governor from $8,000 to 
$15,000 was approved, to become effective in January, 
1949. The legislators also passed unanimously a_ pro- 
posed constitutional amendment raising their salaries to 
$1,500 per year. This action must be approved by a sub- 
sequent legislature and then go to the electorate on 
referendum. 

The General Assembly revised the primary and elee- 
tion laws and took initial action looking toward a con- 
stitutional amendment for permanent registration of 
voters. 
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An Approach to 


Modern Highway Planning 


By SPENCER MILLER, JR. 


New Jersey State Highway Commissione) 


F THE fundamental institutions of mankind 
the road is one of the most ancient and con- 
trolling, the beginnings of which date back 

to the dawn of recorded history and beyond. The 
road determines the sites of many cities; for cen- 
turies it compelled communication to follow its 
course once developed, and aided in the cross fer- 
tilization of knowledge; it transforms urban and 
rural areas and brings them closer together; it 
shapes and at times deflects the growth of institu- 
tions and communities; it dictates the strategics of 
battle; it defines at times the boundaries between 
nations; it even provides an element of continuity 
in history when other records fail. Yet, though the 
road moves and controls all history, its capacity fon 
rapidly transforming the pattern of community liv 
ing has not been fully apprehended until the pres 
ent with the expanding use of motor transportation. 
The extent of this social transformation is nothing 
less than a revolution in human affairs. 

An understanding of the revolutionary change 
wrought by the advent of the automobile is essen 
tial in highway and community planning. They 
are inextricably linked one to the other and must 
be viewed as different aspects of the same process. 
First of all, transportation has today become the 
very life-blood of modern communities and nations. 
While not an end in itself, transport is the means 
toward varied ends, the significance of which is 
magnified many times over as its influences diffuse 
through the whole economy. A community without 
the means for the movement of men and goods 
would be without the means of civilized existence; 
a modern city without adequate mass and person 
alized transportation could not long survive. While 
steam, steel, and credit make the modern city pos- 
sible, motor transportation has made it practicable. 

But beyond the social and economic importance 
of transportation in the development of the na- 
tional economy there is one fact concerning the 
coming of the automobile that has not been fully 
appreciated by technicians and laymen. The inter- 
nal explosion engine provided man not only with a 


new source of energy but also with a new mobile 
power that has enabled him to travel to the four 
corners of the earth and given him wings to fly over 


the entire surface of the earth. It has introduced 
flexibility of movement into transportation; that has 
produced a dynamic chain reaction throughout the 
entire economy. 

Yet this change has taken place so rapidly, and 
we have taken it so much as a matter of course, 
that the revolutionary implication of the motor age 
has not been fully appraised. This failure of man 
to appraise the epoch-making changes that take 
place about him has characterized his attitude to 
past upheavals. 

At the turn of the century Henri Bergson, the 
French philosopher, pointed out that we had not 
yet fully appraised the impact of the revolution 
wrought by invention of the steam engine. Said he: 

A century has elapsed since the invention of the steam 
engine and we are only just beginning to feel the depth 
of the shock it gave us. But the revolution it has effected 
in industry has nevertheless upset human relations alto- 
gether. New ideas are arising, new feelings are on the 
way to flower. In thousands of years when seen from the 
distance only broad lines of the present age will be visi- 
ble, our wars and our revolutions will count for little, 
but the steam engine and the procession of inventions 
that accompanied it will perhaps be spoken of as we 
speak of the Bronze or Chip Stone Age of prehistoric 


times: it would serve to define an age. 


te manner in which we have in fact met thesé¢ 
far-reaching changes can best be illustrated by a 
simple story. Washington Irving a century ago 
wrote a legendary tale of the Hudson Valley en- 
titled “Rip Van Winkle.” You will recall that Rip 
Van Winkle, who had a positive genius for avoiding 
hard work, wandered off into the Catskill Moun- 
tains one day and there partook of some potent 
sailor’s rum and slept for twenty years. That, how- 
ever, 1s not the real moral of this story; it has es- 
caped the attention of readers for generations. 
When Rip Van Winkle went to sleep the figure on 
the sign on the Village Inn was that of King 
George III; when he awoke the figure on the sign 
had been changed to that of General George Wash- 
ington. Ihe moral is that Rip Van Winkle slept 


through a revolution—the American Revolution. 
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An Approach to Modern Highway Planning 


That is actually what the American people have 
done the past quarter of a century; they have slept 
through a revolution—the automotive revolution. 
The coming of the automobile has not only altered 
transportation, together with the methods and the 
processes of production and distribution, but the 
very pattern of our community life. And this whole 
transformation has taken place within a shorter 
yeriod of time than any similar event in history. 

The evidences of the automotive revolution are 
When World War I began in 1914 
there were but 1,703,000 cars registered in the 
United States. Two years after the war was over 
there had been a five-fold increase, or approxi- 
mately g million. Hardly two decades later, with 
our entrance into World War II in 1941, there was 


all about us. 


a phenomenal increase to approximately 34 million 
motor cars in the United States. In the quarter of 
a century between IQ15 and 1940 motor car owner- 
ship incre ased from one to every forty persons to one 
for every four persons. ‘Today we have approxi- 
mately one car for every 3.7 On the aver- 
age near] every family in America now owns a pas- 


pel sONS. 
senger car. ‘The motor car which was regarded. as 
an expensive pleasure vehicle a generation ago has 
now become an indispensable part of our Ameri- 
can economy. - 


= after decade the non-human machine has 
increased far more rapidly than our population. 
Our increased 27 pel 
cent since 1920; our automobile registrations have 


census population has 
increased 370 per cent. Motor traffic has increased 
six-fold and automobile mileage 1,000 per cent in 


two decades. Thus in a nation with 6 per cent of 


the earth’s population, which occupies but 7 per 
cent of the earth’s surface, we have produced twice 
the number of motor vehicles as the rest of the 


world combined, and have developed a use for the 
automobile that is many times that of all the rest of 
mankind. 

Measured in terms of passenger-miles the trans 
portation revolution has been even more dramatic. 
At the end of World War I 43 billion passenger- 
miles were traveled on the railroads of the nation, 
whereas but 35 billion passengel miles were trav- 
eled in motor vehicles. By 1941 the total passenger- 
miles traveled on railroads, electric railways, and 
airplanes were but 58 billion; whereas the total 
traveled in motor vehicles was 527 billion miles, a 
14-fold increase. 

So far-reaching is this revolution wrought by the 
motor car that today about 50 per cent of the com- 
munities of the nation depend entirely on high- 
ways and motor transportation for commercial in 
tercourse with their neighboring communities. 
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Such are the dynamics of the motor car in our 
midst! Yet how have we met this transportation 
revolution? Not by a fundamental change in the 
design of our roads to the requirements of the 
motor car, but simply by superimposing the new 
automobile on the old street system. The failure 
of that method to solve our traffic problem, particu- 
larly in our urban areas, will be understood when 
we realize that the streets of our older cities were 
laid out on the familiar grid pattern dating back 
to the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries for the 
horse and buggy. The result has been congestion 
and growing strangulation arising out of the con- 
flict between the dynamics of transportation and the 
statics of street design. 

Moreover, the grid pattern of the cities with un- 
limited access streets crossing each other at grade 
makes every street a through street and every corner 
a source of traffic delay and potential highway acci- 
dent. Traffic lights, while they reduce traffic acci- 
dents at intersections, also reduce traffic flows and 
inevitably reduce the lane capacity. 


be A recent statement, Dr. Homer Hoyt, a plan- 
ning economist, has described this inter-action be- 
tween the design of our cities and successive trans- 
portation changes in an arresting word picture: 


The configurations of the settled areas of cities are the 
products of the successive modes of transportation devel- 
oped during their period of growth. Cities assumed a 
compact circular form, when surrounded by walls for de- 
fense and when city dwellers moved about on foot... . 

Urban clusters assumed a star-fish form, when plank 
roads, steam suburban railroads, elevated lines and sub- 
ways, and electric surface cars reduced the travel time 
from city centers to community boundaries. . . . 

A new pattern of urban development appeared about 
1934. Freed from dependence on fixed routes, new resi- 
dential settlements sprang up almost at random within 
the entire circuit of the metropolitan periphery and 
usually in vacant areas between the spokes formed by the 
mass transportation lines. . . . Outlying commercial dis- 
tricts likewise grew rapidly due to the availability of 
parking space. As the result of the rapid growth of areas 
beyond the mass transportation routes leading from the 
central city and the increased reliance upon the private 
automobile, traffic congestion on highways leading to 
downtown areas and the parking problem in central 
business districts reached a critical stage before Pearl 
Harbor. ... 


Io meet these revolutionary changes in urban 
transportation cities have embarked on a series of 
temporary expedients such as traffic signals, park- 
ing meters, parking bans, traffic police, one-way 
streets and more recently the development of ex- 
press streets. In spite of all these efforts which have 
been improvised to meet the needs of rapid trans- 
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portation, these makeshifts have been both too lit- 
tle and too late to achieve lasting results. 

As motor vehicles have rolled off the assembly 
line in increasing volumes and traffic controls have 
multiplied in the cities, the pressure on existing 
street facilities has produced in succession delays, 
congestion, stagnation, mounting economic losses to 
motor users with the attendant loss in ratables in 
the cities and the development of blighted areas. 

But the economic losses to business resulting trom 
the congestion and strangulation of traffic are now 
coming to be recognized everywhere as a measure 
of our failure to appraise the revolutionary impact 
of the motor car in our midst and to plan wisely for 
its expanding use. In New York City alone it is 
estimated that traffic congestion represents a net 
loss of $1 million a day to the business community. 
The aggregate losses to New Jersey business as a 
result of traffic congestion are in excess of $100 mil- 
lion a year. Even in London a recent survey indi- 
cated a yearly loss due to traffic congestion in excess 
of £80 million. 

Such then is our present predicament: More than 
a century ago John Stuart Mills wrote: 

History shows that great economic and social forces 
flow like a tide over communities only half conscious of 
what is befalling them. Wise statesmen foresee what time 
is thus bringing, and try to shape institutions and mold 
men’s thoughts and purposes in accordance with the 
change that is silently coming on. The unwise are those 
who bring nothing constructive to the process and who 
greatly imperil the future of mankind by leaving great 
questions to be fought out between ignorant change on 
one hand, and ignorant opposition to change on the 
other. 

Modern highway planning if it is to be adequat 
for the*days ahead must begin by a recognition “of 
what time is thus bringing” us with the automotive 
revolution and the vital part which motor transpor 
tation is destined to play in our dynamic economy 
of the future. The highway planner has under his 
control not only a tool for ordered change but a 
motive power which may affect a transformation be- 
yond human ken. ‘The planner must, therefore, ap- 
proach his task with humility, with a sense of its 
vast complexity, and with an awareness of the need 
to keep the planning process at all times the servant 
of a free people. 


Ax intelligent approach, then, to the planning of 
the modern highway must be guided by four gen- 
eral principles. 

First of all it must be coordinated; it must com- 
bine engineering, sociology, and economics. 

The modern engineering tools of the highway 
planner include trafic counts which measure traffic 


volume on highways and indicate the density at 


peak hours as well as the relation between present 
road capacity and existing traffic volumes. ‘This tool 
is invaluable but limited in its utility. 

Another and more modern engineering tool js 
the origin and destination survey which seeks by a 
carefully planned scheme of interview of motorists 
to determine the points of start and finish of indi- 
vidual motor vehicle trips, the purpose of the travy- 
els, and the frequency of trips. A representation of 
these results may then be shown graphically on a 
map as so-called desire lines of travel. ‘These desire 
lines of all types of motor vehicles disclose the 
pattern of motor travel and the genera: manner in 
which the motorist adapts his travel to existing fa- 
cilities. A study of these lines will furnish an indi- 
cation of proper location of new routes and a meas- 
ure of time and money gained by their construction, 

In addition to these tools the highway planner 
has come to consider data of motor accidents as dis- 
closing not only the habits of motorists but also as 
an indication of points of travel where it is neces- 
sary to make changes in design to insure greater 
highway safety. While it is not possible to plan 
against accidents, it is possible to incorporate in the 
planning of new facilities ways which will reduce 
the hazards to careless drivers. 


B. tr sucH coordinated planning must encompass 
both the sociology of the community and the driv- 
ing habits of the motorist. Population trends are 
therefore important to forecast road requirements. 
While automobile ownership has increased at a fat 
more rapid rate than has population in the past 
twenty-five yvears, it is essential to know what the 
population trend is in order to plan intelligently 
for the future. 
hence—is generally used as a 


The date ol 4j;O—twently-two years 
gel within the fore- 
seeable future. Against this population trend it is 
possible to forecast the probable number of cars per 
person and per family. 

A further sociological factor which it is essential 
to measure or estimate is the trend toward decen- 
tralization in a community or region. Everywhere 
the influence of decentralization is to be. seen; 
everywhere it is presenting new and urgent political 
and economic problems. Decentralization is the 
end result of the automotive revolution. In a pe- 
riod of the last quarter of a century the political 
area of urbanization has increased in diameter from 
5 to 15 miles—a total of goo per cent. Population 
density has correspondingly changed, with the cen- 
tral cities losing population and the outer suburban 
areas gaining. This presents both a problem of 
municipal services and of municipal finance. We 
are in the process of building a new American City, 
greatly enlarged in scale and based upon motor 
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transportation. ‘I hese are trends whic h the highway 
planner must take into consideration. . 

There is still another sociological factor which is 
related to decentralization but which will take 
place even without this centripidal trend, namely, 
obsolescence of old neighborhoods and the growth 
of slums. These conditions present an opportunity 
for removal of blighted areas in a program of high- 
way improvement. While slum clearance cannot be 
achieved with every urban highway development, 
it is one of the by-products that highway planning 
should take into consideration. 

In coordiriated planning the area of economics is 
an essential aspect. Planning must ever be related 
to the standard of living; it can have no reality 
without a recognition of it. In planning urban 
areas cities today face fiscal problems of grave con- 
sequence. With expanding municipal services and 
with constant requirements for capital improve- 
ments, the real estate basis of taxation provides a 
static and somewhat inflexible foundation upon 
which to meet the increased costs of government. 
So, whereas many of our cities are literally dying at 
the cente1 because of this decentralization trend, 
municipal finances are so limited that they can nei- 
ther rescue themselves from their inadequate facili- 
ties nor adjust themselves easily to the temporary 
loss of ratables that must be suffered by major im- 
provement. To re solve this dilemma and make pos- 
sible major improvements the cooperation of state, 
county, and local finances is needed. Another eco 
nomic aspect is at the state level itself. Planning 
must take account of the probable sources of public 
funds and not devise projects beyond the possibili- 
ties of any present or i-'ture accomplishment. 


;* second major agsproach to highway planning 
is through an integration with other aspects of the 
transport problem. Plans for needed roads must be 
related to other forms of transportation such as 
rail, airport, inter-city buses, and over the road 
trucks. Such matters as servicing passengers to and 
from main railroad stations, freight deliveries by 
trucks to the customer as well as passengers to and 
from airports, are but one phase of this problem. 
As air freight increases, both the matter of truck 
deliveries and terminal facilities take on added im- 
portance. Beyond these there is the whole problem 
of mass transportation—of employees to and from 
their places of work, to and from railroad terminals 
—which poses a challenging opportunity for service. 

Another of the related and urgent problems in 
highway planning is concerned with parking. Here 
the task is not only to determine the present and 
future requirements of parking space both as to 
location and capacity, but also as to new tributary 


areas. While this may not at the outset be the im- 
mediate responsibility of the highway planner it is 
a corollary to any integrated highway program. 
Both connections to parking areas in original high- 
way design and incorporation of parking provisions 
within the highway rights-of-way are within the 
scope of the highway planner and provide a unique 
opportunity for cooperation between local and state 
officials. 

Parking, while it is frequently related to motor 
storage, must in reality be viewed as part of the 
larger terminal service problem which all transpor- 
tation must solve, whether it be rail, air, bus, truck, 
or private car. Whatever their form, all transporta- 
tion facilities are traffic generators. One conclusion 
is obvious. Modern highways must serve these gen- 
erators of traffic if satisfactory local distribution is 
to be achieved. In a word, it may well be the task 
of forward-looking highway planning to point out 
the need for adequate terminals and even present 
plans for terminals servicing various types of trans- 
portation units. 


5 third approach to modern highway planning 
must be regional in character. Roads today are not 
only interconnecting but are important links in the 
development of regional areas. One of the striking 
examples of regional planning was inspired origi- 
nally in 1929 by the Regional Plan Association of 
New York in its Regional Plan for New York and 
its environs. ‘This graphic regional plan showed a 
system of major highway routes, existing as pro- 
posed, involving a total of 2,548 miles, together 
with half again as many miles in minor regional 
and connecting roads. Although there have been 
some changes of the original plan, progress has been 
made in the past eighteen years. Over 1,200 miles 
of new routes or substantial improvements in old 
routes have been accomplished in the past eigh- 
teen years. The balance of the original plan is now 
a subject of study by the respective highway depart- 
ments. It is not too much to expect that within the 
next few years, with the encouragement of the Pub- 
lic Roads Administration, this Regional Plan will be 
implemented by construction of modern freeways 
and parkways in the New York Metropolitan area. 


O, k fourth approach to modern highway plan- 

ning must be functional. This means, in a word, 

the design and construction of highways that are 

adapted to rapid transportation. The development 

in recent years of controlled access highways, 

whether of the parkway or freeway design, consti- 
(Continued on page 133) 
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IGRANT farm workers are not new in the 

East Coast states. There is some evidence 

of small, migratory movements prior to 
1920, but the migratory movement as it is known 
today began developing during the middle 1920's. 
It was at that time that the opening up of the Lake 
Okeechobee area in the Florida Everglades got un 
der way. The development of this area, with its 
need for extra harvest help for both vegetables and 
sugar cane, occurred at about the time that Negro 
workers from the states to the north began to feel 
some of the effects of mechanization and later of 
crop control on their type of agriculture. For this 
reason, many workers were looking for employment 
following the cotton harvests and found it in the 
vegetable and cane harvest areas of the Everglades. 

This was only the first of what was to become 
one of the important migrant movements in the 
country. When the Florida harvest was finished in 
the late winter or spring, these workers began in- 
quiring concerning job opportunities to the north. 
During the twenties the first of them reached South 
Carolina, North Carolina, and states to the north 
as far as New Jersey and New York. From the 
middle twenties to the beginning of World War II 
this movement grew in importance. It is estimated 
that in 1941, possibly the peak pre-war year, more 
than 25,000 workers participated in the vast move- 
ment from Florida north as far as New York state 
and back again. The number of workers involved 
declined markedly during the early war years but 
since 1943 their numbers have increased to possibly 
30,000 Or 35,000 IN 1947. 

Migratory farm workers are best described as per- 
sons who from choice or necessity spend at least 
part of each year in farm work beyond commuting 
distance from their homes. ‘They can be character- 
ized as professional harvest workers, many of whom 
follow the crop harvest from south to north, and 
back again. ‘heir homes become not a permanent 
place from which they work, but rather a place 
which they visit between jobs. Their work pro- 
vides them with employment opportunities which 
they might not otherwise have and at the same 


* The author gratefully acknowledges the assistance of Elton 
K. Hanks and Fred S. Sloan in the preparation of this article. 
Until December 31, 1947, Mr. Hanks was the Extension Farm 
Labor Supervisor in New York and Mr. Sloan was the Exten 
sion Farm Labor Supervisor in North Carolina. 
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time gives growers seasonal harvest labor which is 
essential in growing fruits, vegetables, and other 
crops. 

It is not uncommon for workers to live and work 
in from three to five different states during the sea- 
son. Nor is it uncommon for them to engage in 
virtually the same kind of employment throughout 
the year. For example, there are crews of profes 
sional bean pickers who begin in Florida during 
the late fall or winter months, follow this crop up 
the coast, reach New York about July 1oth or 15th, 
remain until frost, and then work their way south 
again, still picking beans until they reach Florida 
in November or December, to repeat the perform. 
ance. Similarly, there are highly specialized crews 
for such work as celery harvest and packing. One 
large crew that works in Florida during the winter 
and spring months arrives in New York during the 
early summer to repeat the same kind of harvest and 
packing work. On the average, this large crew has 
about ten months of labor each year, entirely in 
connection with harvesting and packing of celery. 


Miss of those who move in this migrant stream 
are members of family groups. With a husband and 
wife there may be several children, varying in ages 
from babies of a few weeks up to those who have 
reached maturity. There may also be other rela- 
tives such as brothers, sisters, uncles, and aunts. In 
addition unattached individuals may move with 
the workers, live with them, and work with them. 

Most of the workers in the East Coast migrant 
who depend 


movement are members of “crews” 


upon a crew leader. ‘The crew leader sometimes 
functions as a “labor contractor” but in either ca- 
pacity performs services for both his workers and 
the employer who engages him. ‘The crew leade 
system is not new, but a plan of operation which 
has developed over a period of years to meet a 
legitimate need. ‘This does not mean that ever) 
crew leader is above reproach in his dealings with 


his workers or the growers. The leader, however, 


performs such services as recruiting the workers, | 


providing transportation, arranging for jobs, trans- 
porting to and from work each day, providing su- 
pervision, paying the workers, and in addition fre- 
quently advancing money, paying medical bills, and 
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in other ways caring for the needs of his workers. 
Such a plan, like most other arrangements involv- 
ing human relations, is subject to possible exploita- 
tion and misuse. Although there may be some of 
this among the East Coast migrant workers, compe- 
tent observers believe that exploitation by crew 
leaders is definitely the exception rather than the 


rule. 


Wirn rue development of this vast movement of 
25,000 or more workers through a dozen or more 
different states over a distance of 1,500 miles, prob- 
lems, of course, arise. Prior to World War II there 
was no effective method of providing guidance or 
information to crew leaders or workers. ‘They 
moved from place to place as new job opportuni 
ties developed or as they guessed such opportuni- 
ties would become available. For this reason, it was 
not uncommon to find areas in which crops were 
not being harvested because of a lack of labor and, 
in other areas not far distant, to find workers in 
need of employment. Such inefficient use of labor 
obviously meant financial loss to both the workers 
and the growers, and loss to the public in the form 
of food not harvested. 

Transportation was another serious problem, al- 
though from the beginning some workers drove 
their own cars and others traveled by bus or train. 
3ut the majority were transported in open trucks 
over distances as great as the 1,500 miles from Flor- 
ida to New York. Seats on trucks often were inade- 
quate, coverings to protect from wind and rain fre- 
quently were not provided, and often inadequate 
provisions were made for eating and sleeping along 
the way. Not uncommonly trucks made from 1,200- 
to 1,500-mile trips with only brief stops and insufh 
cient time for adequate rest. 

Housing facilities in many of the areas in which 
they worked were not adequate. In some instances 
buildings for housing farm labor had been con 
structed especially for this purpose, but in many 
cases converted buildings had been used for tem- 
porary shelter. Often they were inadequate and 
unsanitary, not to mention being uncomfortable 
Health facilities and services 
lrequently were inadequate. 


and inconvenient. 
Since these workers 
were not considered members of the communities 
in which they were employed, they often failed to 
receive the medical assistance and health services 
provided for year-round residents. Health officials, 
lrequently with inadequate staffs and limited funds, 
often were unable to perform the services necessary 
to protect the health both of the workers and of the 
community. ‘Lo those who have observed the de 
velopment of the migrant movement over a period 
of more than twenty years, it is a near miracle that 


no serious epidemics ever developed. This is more 
the result of good luck than the result of careful 
planning and protective measures. 

Numerous other problems came with the migrant 
workers. Since many of them moved frequently and 
stayed in no one place for more than a few weeks 
or months at the most, their children frequently 
missed obtaining a basic school education. As one 
little Negro boy described his situation in New 
York last summer: “When it comes time to pro- 
mote, I ain’t never there.” This was the reason 
that at the age of 11 he was still in the third grade. 

At the outbreak of World War II in 1941, the 
number of persons participating in the migrant 
movement approximated 25,000. With the in- 
creased need for production that developed in 1942 
and continued in 1943, farmers in the East Coast 
states and particularly those to the north, became 
increasingly aware of the need for extra workers ‘to 
produce and harvest increased amounts of food, for 
usé both at home and abroad. But at the time when 
increased numbers of migrants became necessary, 
the number of migrant workers began to dry up. 
There were several obvious reasons for this. In the 
first place, industrial expansion and military con- 
struction in the southern states provided job oppor- 
tunities for many who had formerly moved in the 
migrant stream from north to south and from south 
to north. Secondly, travel became extremely diff- 
cult, with restrictions on gasoline and tires and with 
public transportation facilities crowded. Attempts 
to stimulate the movement of migrant workers soon 
revealed some legal restrictions on the movement 
of workers between states which made such action 
of questionable legality. 


A, ris point the Council of State Governments 
took the lead in solving one of the basic problems 
which prevented a restoration of the migrant move- 
ment from state to state. Through the initiative of 
the Council, several states which had legal restric- 
tions on the recruitment and transportation of 
workers out of the state, agreed, as an emergency 
measure, to permit such movement provided that it 
was handled under the guidance and with the co- 
operation of public agencies such as the Extension 
service. 

With the removal, temporarily, of this legal re- 
striction, and with the initiative taken by state ex- 
tension farm labor programs under the general su- 
pervision of the Extension Service in Washington, 
it was possible to undertake a program that pro- 
vided during the war years extra labor throughout 
the East Coast states which meant the difference be- 
tween normal production and maximum produc- 
tion of food for war purposes. Information stations 
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operated by the state extension services provided 
crew leaders and workers with advance facts on 
crop progress and labor needs in other areas, and 
offered assistance in obtaining rationed gasoline 
and tires. By the end of the war the migrant move- 
ment had regained its former volume and actually 
surpassed the numbers previously involved. This 
no doubt resulted, in part at least, from the state 
and interstate action just described. 

But World War II did not help solve any large 
part of the migrant problem. The experience of 
the war years gave conclusive proof that states work- 
ing together could deal effectively with the prob- 
lem. Yet, during this period, emphasis was placed 
primarily on facilitating the movement and _ pro- 
viding for efficient use for the labor which was 
available. Although significant progress was made 
toward improved housing, better health facilities, 
safer transportation, etc., much remained to be 
done when the fighting ceased at the end of the war. 


ion FIRST postwar action dealing on an interstate 
basis with the migrant problem got under way in 
the fall of 1947. At that time the Council of State 
Governments, in cooperation with the Legislative 
Committee on Interstate Cooperation in the state 
of New York, sponsored a two-day conference in 
New York city on the migrant problem and what 
needed to be done about it. Representatives at- 
tended from the various state and federal agencies 
concerned with the problem. Each of the East 
Coast states was invited and fourteen were repre 
sented. 

After general sessions, the total attendance of 
about 150 persons divided into separate groups for 
the study of (1) contacting, informing, and placing 
workers; (2) transportation of workers; housing, 
health and welfare; and (4) child labor, care, and 
schooling. Out of these groups developed a list of 
objectives and principles which were believed im 
portant to be used as guides in solving the various 
phases of the problem. It was the recommendation 
of this conference that a permanent, continuing 
committee with representatives from each of the 
states be formed. This committee was asked to de 
vise a workable program for achieving the general 
objectives agreed upon in the entire conference. 
The committee was given the job, also, of devising 
procedures which would be generally applicable in 
the individual states and the area as a whole for 
achieving the desired results. It was recognized 
that solving the problems would require a continu- 
ing program aimed first at those of immediate im- 
portance, and following through eventually to thos« 
which presented unusual difficulties or were of less 
importance. 


The Continuing Committee was appointed im. 
mediately after the New York conference. Nomina. 
tions were presented by the committees on inter. 
state cooperation in each of the states. The final 
committee included one person from each of the fif- 
teen states comprising the area. This group held its 
first meeting in Washington on February 6 with 
representatives present from ten of the fifteen states, 
Attention was given to the first three of the prob. 
lems indicated above. 


8 CONNECTION with contacting, informing and 
placing of workers, the committee recommended, in 
general, continuation of the program which had 
been carried on in recent years through the state 
extension services with the cooperation of the Fed- 
eral Extension Service. It was recommended that 
the information stations be continued and _ that 
plans be made through the state employment sery- 
ices, Which have assumed the responsibility for the 
recruitment and placement of farm help, to provide 
also for prompt and frequent direct exchange of 
information concerning the need for workers among 
all of the states. It was urged that the Employment 
Services make full use of the advice and assistance 
of County Agricultural Agents and other extension 
workers who had had experience with the migrant 
problem. The employment services of the individ- 
ual states were urged to prepare an East Coast map 
showing the areas of need and the approximate 
harvest dates. It was recommended by the commit- 
tee that migrant personnel workers be carefully se- 
lected on the basis of their agricultural background 
and previous experience with migrant workers. Sat- 
isfactory farmer-worker relationships were high- 
lighted as an objective toward which all public 
programs should aim. It was also recommended 
that in all the work emphasis be put upon main- 
tenance of the established migrant pattern and 
practices, with improvements wherever necessary 
to meet further the needs of the area. The state 
extension services were urged to continue their 
educational work in the general field of farm labor, 
for the benefit of both farmers and workers. 

In dealing with the subject of transportation, the 
committee urged that the Council of State Govern- 
ments encourage each individual state to develop 
some form of temporary permit which would en- 
able vehicles used by migrant workers and their 
crew leaders to operate legally during short periods 
in the production,. harvesting, and processing of 
agriculture crops, without the necessity of purchas- 
ing expensive one-year licenses. 

In dealing with housing and health, the Con- 


tinuing Committee urged that the state health de- 


(Continued on page 136) 
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Labor Legislation: ‘The Last Two Years 


A review of state legislative action during 1947 and 1948 


WO HIGHLY significant trends have evolved 
from the dominant pattern in the last dec- 
of increased public intervention—both 
state and federal—in the field of labor. The first is 
the accelerated tendency to ensure by governmen- 
tal action that the conditions of employment for 
American labor will be constantly improved. The 
second, involving a deep concern for the general in- 


ade 


terest, has resulted in bringing under government 
regulation the formerly free propensities of labor 
groups to operate as completely autonomous asso- 
clations. 

In previous years, when labor was regarded as 
relatively weak and unorganized, there was a defi- 
nite feeling that labor groups should be given leg- 
islative approval in their efforts to acquire equality 
in bargaining power and in achievement of their 
aims. 

Popular sentiment endowed labor organizations 
with all the natural rights of voluntary associa- 
tions. As such they possessed the right of exclu- 
sive control over their finances; their 
not responsible for the activity of their membership; 
the 
The govern- 


leaders were 
thev could not be sued; and they could ordet 
withdrawal of fit. 
ment by popular consent felt that labor organiza 


labor as they saw 
tions not only should be allowed this unregulated 
rein, but should be provided support in law for 
their free activities. 

\t present the American people no longer regard 


labor groups as small, ineflectual bodies. ‘They have 


grown to such size that almost every move they 
make has a powerful impact on the national econ 
omy. Labor organizations have become so inte 


grally connected with the public welfare that many 
people feel regulation Is imperative. Such organ- 
izations inevitably are subject to popular controls 
exerted through state or national governments. 

The altered attitude has been expressed in the 
trend among the states to require greater democ- 
racy in trade unions. It has resulted in the public 
scrutiny of union funds, in the compulsory use of 
secret ballots, in measures to assure majority rule. 
It has led to registration of unions and has en- 
dowed labor officials with a responsibility not only 
to their immediate economic goals but to the public 
at large. 

Quite often, it is held by many, the reaction to 
the free autonomy of labor unions has taken an ex- 
restrictive turn, which may depreciate 
freedoms traditionally cherished. It is held that 
popular feeling in the United States against bigness 


cessively 
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and uncontrollable enlargement has, at times, ex- 
ceeded democratic limits. But many critics of in- 
dividual measures believe that the end result of 
requirements for union responsibility and democ- 
racy will be salutary, both for labor and the public 
at large. 

At the same time that efforts are being made by 
the states to regulate labor groups, notable ad- 
vancements have been effected in maximizing la- 
bor’s social and economic security. The steady ex- 
tension of child labor legislation, the increased 
coverage of wage and hour laws, the significant 
progress in workmen's compensation, have provided 
definite evidence of state concern for the better- 
ment of employment conditions. The states are 
moving ahead in the prevention of discrimination 
in employment, in the establishment of state de- 
partments of labor, and in the techniques of ad- 
justing labor-management disputes. 

The significance of these parallel trends can be 
comprehended by examining the measures taken 
by the states in recent years. This article reviews 
enactments in the labor field which have taken 
place in the important year of 1947 and covers de- 
velopments in legislatures which have met in 1948. 


Regulatory Legislation 


* EXAMINING this area of labor legislation, it is 
necessary to take cognizance of the Federal Labor- 
Management Relations Act which was passed in 
1947- 
many states with respect to labor groups. It con- 


This law was enacted following action in 


tains provisions which are of significant interest to 
the states. 

Under Section 10(a) of the LMRA, the National 
Labor Relations Board is permitted to cede juris- 
diction over cases affecting interstate commerce to 
state agencies when businesses other than mining, 
manufacturing, communication, and transportation 
(except where predominantly local in character) 
are involved. By implication the section may mean 
that states are forbidden to enter this field except 
as a result of the explicit cession of jurisdiction by 
the NLRB. But in practice, the national act allows 
concurrent jurisdiction in certain cases. This sec- 
tion is intended to clarify a situation deriving from 
the decision in Bethlehem Steel Co. et al. v. New 
York State Labor Relations Board (1947) in which 
the Supreme Court held that the New York Board 
had no jurisdiction in the controversy before it. The 
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decision meant that in all cases affecting commerce, 
the NLRB had exclusive jurisdiction, precluding 
state cooperation. 

The present section permits concurrent jurisdic- 
tion, except in the four industries cited. But the 
national act specifies that in those cases where the 
NLRB cedes jurisdiction the state labor acts must 
be consistent with the national act. 

However, this need for consistency does not apply 
to all provisions of state labor acts, merely to those 
under which concurrent jurisdiction is permitted in 
disputes affecting interstate commerce. For section 
14(b) allows any state to adopt laws more restric- 
tive than the federal act in regard to agreements 
requiring membership in a labor o1 ganization as a 
condition of employment. The section states: 

“Nothing in this Act shall be construed as au- 
thorizing the execution or application of agree- 
ments requiring membership in a labor organiza- 
tion as a condition of employment in any State or 
Territory in which such execution or application 
is prohibited by State or 1] erritorial law.” 

This makes it clear that Congress does not intend 
to prohibit the enactment of state legislation which 
bans the closed shop. It means that while the fed- 
eral act allows the union-security clause under cer- 
tain restrictions, the states may abolish the clause 
altogether. 

It is evident from these sections that Congress has 
not ‘intended to preempt completely the field of 
labor-management relations. The state statutes and 
constitutional amendments in this field thus de- 
mand increased analysis “as the scope of their ap- 
plication broadens under the National Act.” 

The Closed Shop. In 1947, fourteen states passed 
laws which have the effect of prohibiting the closed 
shop or other types of union security agreements. 
This brought the total of states whose legislatures 
have passed such acts up to sixteen. As a general 
rule, these laws state that the right to work shall 
not be denied or abridged because of membership 
or non-membership a labor union. ‘Thus they 
tend to prohibit not only closed shop agreements 
but also other types of union-security agreements, 
such as union shop and maintenance of member- 
ship. Maine is an exception to this rule, since its 
statute prohibits the closed shop, but permits main- 
tenance of union shop contracts. 

The 1947 Massachusetts amendment to its Labor 
Relations Act forbids an ea to discharge an 
employee for non-membership in a union with a 
closed shop agreement unless certain conditions are 
met. The act also establishes a procedure by which 
the Labor Relations Commission can determine 
whether an employee was unlawfully suspended, 
expelled, or denied union membership. 


‘(Illinois Law Review, Sept.—Oct. 1947.) 


Judicial decisions in California assert that the 
closed shop agreement is not enforceable if unions 
discriminate against a racial minority. In Alabama, 
courts have held the closed shop agreement not en- 
forceable if force or coercion is used in obtaining 
the contract. 


Strikes and Picketing. Legislation to restrict or 
regulate picketing and other strike activity was 
passed in twelve states in 1947, making a total of 
nineteen such states. The statutes vary from laws 
merely requiring union officers to notify the state 
department of labor of a strike being called, 
comprehensive enactments providing: for strike 
votes and cooling-off periods. ‘Ten states—Colorado, 
Delaware, Florida, Kansas, Michigan, Missouri, 
North Dakota, Oregon, Utah, and Wisconsin—re- 
quire a majority vote of the employees in the af- 
fected unit before a strike can be called. 

All states have declared, by rout and riot stat- 
utes, that the use of force and violence in picketing 
is an unlawful act. But six states in 1947 passed 
statutes directly affecting picketing. They vary 
principally in defining what kind of picketing is 
illegal. Thus in Colorado, Delaware, North Da- 
kota, and Utah picketing is permitted only if the 
majority of employees voted in favor of the strike. 
Connecticut prohibits the picke ting of homes and 
residences. And a Pennsylvania statute of 1947 
labels it an unfair labor practice for a person 
to picket an establishment if he is not employed 
there. 

Six states in 1947 enacted legislation banning 
strikes by public employees. Most of these laws pro- 
vide that violation of the act will mean termination 
of employment and deprivation of employment 
rights. 


Secondary Boycott and Check-off. Fourteen states 
have now outlawed secondary boycotts. Eleven 
did so in 1947. Secondary boycotts usually concern 
the refusal by persons not directly involved in a la- 
bor dispute to handle or work on materials of a 
firm engaged in the labor controversy. North Da- 
kota declares the secondary boycott contrary to pub- 
lic policy. ‘Texas also m: ikes it unl: awful, in addition 
to outlawing secondary strikes and second: ary picket- 
ing. In nearly all cases, relief from violation is 
provided by injunction proceedings. 

Laws in several states placed restrictions in 1947 
on the use of the check-off, which allows deduction 
of union dues by the employer. In Arkansas, Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Rhode Island, and ‘Texas the check-off 
is permitted only if specifically authorized by the 
employees. 


Public Utilities. Eleven states passed legislation 
in 1947 regulating labor disputes involving public 
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utilities. "Three—Kansas, Minnesota, and North 
Dakota—had enacted statutes previously in the same 
field. Texas prohibits picketing and sabotage in 
disputes involving public utilities. Florida, Indi- 
ana, Michigan, Nebraska, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, and Wisconsin have set up machinery for com- 
pulsory arbitration of disputes. In M:z assachusetts, 
Missouri, New Jersey, and Virginia the governor is 
authorized to take over and operate a public utility 
if the parties are unable to settle the controversy. 
In these cases a strike would subject the union to a 
fine for each day service was interrupted. 


Jurisdictional Disputes. Laws regulating or pro- 
hibiting strikes in connection with jurisdictional 
disputes were enacted in California, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Missouri, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin 
in 1947- California declared that jurisdictional 
strikes were contrary to public policy and unlaw- 
ful. In Missouri a law was passed which makes it 
a duty of both parties to settle without a work 
stoppage. Mic higan and Massachusetts have similar 
statutes. Pennsylvania and Wisconsin make it an 
unfair labor practice for a labor union or its officers 
to engage in or promote a jurisdictional strike. 


Registration and Financial Reports. In 1947, 
three states—Delaware, New Hampshire, and North 
Dakota—enacted laws requiring registration and 
financial re ports of labor unions. Other states with 
similar laws are Alabama, Colorado, Florida, Idaho, 
Kansas, Massachusetts, South Dakota, Texas, and 
Utah. The law 
the union to list the names of their officers, salaries, 


s, with variations, generally require 
dues, national affiliations, and methods of election. 
Suability of Unions. Statutes providing that la 
bor organizations may sue or be sued were passed 
in five states in 1947, raising the total of states with 
such laws to ten. The prescribed methods vary. 
Delaware, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, 
and Texas in 1947, plus California and Colorado 
in previous years, passed laws to aid in legal 
forcement of collective bargaining agreements. 


Regulation of Union Officers and Elections. Dela 
ware enacted legislation in 1947 prohibiting aliens, 
convicted felons (whose rights have not been re- 
stored), and communists from serving as officers o1 
organizers of any union. 

In the same year Delaware also set standards for 
holding union elections similar to those enacted in 
Minnesota and Texas in earlier years. With varia- 
tions, the pattern of these laws requires elections to 
be held regularly by secret ballot and stipul: ites the 
majority needed for the election of union officials. 


Prevention of Discrimination in Union Member- 


ship. To prevent discrimination in labor unions in 
the admission or retention of members, Connecti- 
cut in 1947 passed a fair employment practice law. 
This was the fifth such statute enacted among the 
states. Massachusetts, New Jersey, New York, and 
Wisconsin had acted earlier in this field. The gen- 
eral pattern of these laws establishes a commission 
to investigate and eliminate the practice in ques- 
tion. Final authority lies in the courts to review 
and enforce the commission’s ruling. 


Labor Relations Acts. Labor Relations Acts re- 
ceived widespread attention in 1947. Nine states 
either amended their old laws or passed new bills. 
Delaware passed an omnibus labor relations act 
which specifies certain unfair practices of employ- 
ers and employes. Idaho defines a labor dispute as 
a controversy only between an employer and his 
employes. Utah follows this line in defining it as 
a dispute between an employer and a majority of 
his employes in a collective bargaining unit. 

Massachusetts and Pennsylvania amended their 
labor relations acts to enumerate a number of un- 
fair practices by employes and labor organizations. 
Among them are included refusal of a union to 
bargain collectively with an employer who has rec- 
ognized it, interference with employe elections, and 
strikes or boycotts to bring about the commission of 
unfair labor practices. 


Activity in 1948. According to the United States 
Department of Labor, which summarizes current 
legislative action among the states, the fourteen 
legislatures meeting in 1948 have enacted few bills 
affecting industrial relations. It is, of course, too 
early to assume that the peak of legislative activity 
in this area has been reached, but the year’s record 
to date would indicate that a period of stability 
may be ahead. A number of bills have been intro- 
duced in several states requiring affidavits by labor 
officials swearing non-Communist affiliations and 
non-belief in the overthrow of the government. 
Other proposals were made to repeal bans on 
strikes by public employes and to enact state me- 
diation boards. But following adjournment of ten 
legislatures, and with only five meeting at this writ- 
ing, none of these proposals has been enacted into 
law. 


Economic Security 


i GH legislation to ameliorate the environ- 
ment of employment and to reduce the risks of ill- 
ness and old age has not received the spectacular 
attention of regulatory legislation, the progress 
made in this field in recent years may be of even 
greater long-run significance. Steady advances 
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made by the states in extending workmen's com- 
pensation, increasing disability benefits, insuring 
safety in employment, and in adjusting labor dis- 
putes inevitably will affect relations between labor 
and management. Workers who can achieve their 
security through constitutional methods can be ex- 
pected to reduce their recourse to strikes and othe 
crippling activities which hurt them and the nation. 
Progress in this area provides one of the solutions, 
in the peaceful, political arena, of some of the deep- 
est conflicts in our society. It is therefore in point 
to examine the legislation of the states in the field 
of social and economic security. 


Workmen's Compensation. According to the Sec 
retary of Labor, the most substantial progress was 
made in the area of workmen's compensation. In 
1947, thirty-nine states enacted legislation to extend 
or liberalize their programs of helping disabled 
workers. Six of these states—Iowa, Nevada, New 
Hampshire, South Dakota, Tennessee, and ‘Texas 
passed occupational disease laws for the first time. 
Six passed laws with second-injury provisions, and 
twenty-two increased their benefits. 

In 1940, only two states paid as much as $25 a 
week for total disability. | 
teen paid up to $25 a week for temporary total dis- 


> 


sy the end of 1947, six 


ability, and five a maximum of $30 a week or more. 
Medical care was improved in six states. “Twenty 
states increased their death benefits. 

None of the laws of 1947 provided for general 
coverage. They were of the schedule type; that is, 
they listed certain diseases which are compensable. 
Tennessee, however, inserted a special provision 
permitting the employer to reject the schedule and 
elect to be bound for full coverage for all occupa 
tional diseases. In Nevada and New Hampshire the 
workmen's compensation laws were re-enacted 
in 1947, making them compulsory instead of 
elective. 

One of the outstanding legislative achievements 
of 1948 took place in Mississippi on April 13 when 
Governor Wright approved a new law for that state. 
Every state in the Union now has an act protecting 
workers against the hazards of industrial employ 
ment. The Mississippi statute contains many stand- 
ards long recommended. It provides for compul 
sory coverage, unlimited medical care, second-injury 
fund, and double compensation for minors while 
illegally employed. 

Kentucky, New York, Missouri, Massachusetts, 
and Virginia also acted in 1948 to improve thei 
workmen’s compensation laws. Kentucky extended 
its coverage and improved benefit payments. Dis 
ability benefits were also increased in New York 
when the maximum was raised from $28 to $32 
weekly. Missouri increased its maximum disability 
and death benefits from $20 to $25 per week, and 


raised the minimum from $6.00 to $8.00. Massa. 
chusetts continued this trend toward more generous 
benefit payments, and Virginia extended its law to 
broaden the coverage. 


Wages and Hours. Several states made changes 
in laws relating to hours of employment in 1947. 
In general, these enactments dealt mainly with fe. 
male employment. 

Colorado now permits women to work more than 
8 hours in emergencies, but provides that in such 
cases a relaxation permit has to be obtained. Penn. 
sylvania amended its law to permit females a 10. 
hour day, 48-hour week, instead of the 8-hour day, 
14-hour week. | 

In 1948, Massachusetts amended its current law 
regarding hours of women and children to permit 
them, on written petition of not less than 60 per 
cent of the employes, to work 10 hours a day for 
twelve consecutive days in places of employment 
where the principal source of income ts tips or 
gratuities. New York passed a law in 1948 making 
it permanent that females over 21 can work until 
midnight in a factory with multiple shifts. 

Most of the legislative action on wages in 1947 
concerned the statute of limitations for the recovery 
of wages. Five states—California, Connecticut, 
Idaho, Massachusetts, and New Mexico—either re 
duced their limits or set limits for the first time on 
wage recovery. South Dakota was the only state to 
increase the period, raising it from one to two years. 

New Hampshire and Pennsylvania, in 1947, en- 
acted equal-pay laws which prohibit discrimination 
in wages because of sex. 

Numerous measures have been introduced in the 
states in 1948 to raise the minimum hourly rate and 
to extend the area of coverage under the wage and 
hour law. As yet, none of them has become law, 
but it is important to observe the trend in this 
direction—causes for which may be found in the 
high cost of living and in the endeavor to improve 
American working conditions further. 


Safety and Heaiin. Important advances were made 
in this field in 1947. The main activity has been to 
institutionalize the caretaking functions in special 
administrative bodies whose chief work would be 
the safety and health of employees. 

In 1947, five states—Arkansas, Colorado, South 
Carolina, Vermont, and Wvyoming—transferred re- 
sponsibility for the safety of workers in respect to 
health hazards from departments of labor to depart- 
ments of health or similar agencies. In North Da- 
kota a state safety engineer was established in the 
Bureau of Workmen’s Compensation to study in- 
dustrial hazards and the means of preventing acti 
dents. 

(Continued on page 133) 
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Women in Government 


By Bernice T. VAN DER VRIES 


Member of the Illinois General Assembly 


ORE THAN a quarter of a century since adop- 

tion of Woman’s Suffrage by Constitu- 

tional amendment in the United States, 

women in elective public office remain so much of 

a novelty that they are frequently asked in all 
seriousness 

“How did you happen to run? Have women im 


\re 


ct pted by their masculine associates?” 


yroved government and_ politics? women a 

When one views the scarcity of women in public 
offices, it is no wonder that they are sometimes con- 
sidered in the same category as freaks in a side show 
at acircus. They 
in elective or appointive office, national, state, o1 


are far from that, however, either 


local. 

\t present only seven women are serving in the 
House of Representatives of the National Congress, 
in a total of 435 members. Thirty-eight women all 
told have served in the House, but only twenty-six 

thirteen Republicans and thirteen Democrats 
have been elected to full terms. Of the seven now 
in Congress, three were elected first to fill unexpired 
husbands, but have been re-clected 


then 


terms of then 


several times on own merits. There are no 
women in the United States Senate, although five 
have been Senators since women were given the 
right to hold membership in that body. All were 
appointed to fill unexpired terms. One was late 


lected to fill her own terms. 


twice ¢ 

Many in our country are proud of the advanced 
position of American women. It may surprise some 
of them to know that only 1.3 per cent of the mem- 
bers of our Congress are women, as compared with 
1.6 per cent in the British Parliament, 6.2 per cent 
in the French Chamber of Deputies, and 10.7 per 
cent in the Danish Rigsdag. 

In 1946, 211 women were elected to state legisla 
Only twelve states have a woman 01 
in the Senate. 
either the 


tures. women 
In twelve others no women serve in 
Senate. In eight states 
women hold elective state administrative offices: five 
secretaries of state, one auditor, one treasurer, and 
one superintendent of public instruction. 


So far as ascertainable for this summary, the num- 


House or the 


ber of women serving in elective offices in local gov- 
This looks more 

But when one 
realizes that more than 155,000 local units of gov- 
ernment exist in our country, the percentage of 
women elected to county, township, muni ipal, 


ernments is about one thousand. 
impressive than the other figures. 
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park, library, and school subdivisions of govern- 
ment is seen to be small. 

The eastern states lead in the number of women 
holding memberships in legislatures. Since the Con- 
necticut, Maine, New Hampshire, and Vermont 
legislatures are among the country’s largest, legisla- 
tive districts in those states are considerably smaller 
than is usually the case elsewhere. That makes the 
problems of campaigning—to which I shall refer 
again—much simpler. But it is interesting to note 
that traditionally conservative New England elects 
more women to its legislative bodies than any other 
geographical section of the country. 

Before leaving our statistical account, it should 
be recorded that only one woman has been a mem- 
ber of the President’s Cabinet, and only two have 
been governors of states. ‘Iwo have been Ministers 
in foreign service. None of those now holds the 
same position but one of the former governors is 
now Director of the United States Mint. 

Surveying the non-elective administrative side of 
government, we find thirty-six states using 
women in important positions. Library work leads, 
followed by Welfare, Education, Purchasing, Labor 
and Employment, Auditing and Budgeting, Cor- 
porations, and Fish and Game. 


State 


The figures for all branches are not impressive. 
Indeed, the showing of women in winning elective 
offices is very poor. Yet the number of women in 
appointive positions is increasing, and many women 
are employed in all branches of government. 


3 r'HEREFORE, seems appropriate to ask why more 
But first let us see what 
kind of women hold offices. Do they fit into a stand- 
ardized pattern? Are they rabid feminists? How 
did they succeed in breaking the tradition that 
woman's place is in the home? 

The idea that women must think and act alike in 
government has been too commonly accepted. 
Women have many interests, quite as varied as 
those of men. The idea that their interests are al- 
most exclusively in the field of welfare and educa- 
tion is erroneous. It is true that the unfortunate 
citizens of our communities who become public 
wards naturally find sympathy among women. The 
education of our children has its appeal. But gov- 
ernment as it affects management and labor, the 


women are not elected. 
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veterans, state and local relations, and many othet 
problems, also holds interest for many women. The 
view that “women think alike” is belied by copious 
evidence—for example, the division of opinion 
among women on the Equal Rights Amendment 
now before Congress, and on the equal pay bills in 
troduced from time to time in the state legislatures. 

Few women now active in government were par- 
ticipants in the suffrage movement. They did not 
march in parades, nor were they ever jailed for dis- 
turbing the peace. They experienced none of the 
ridicule hurled at an earlier generation of women. 
Old cartoons of women in masculine attire do not 
describe the women in public life today. 


. | however, are not often encouraged to 


run for public office. Political parties are almost ex 
clusively controlled by men, except in states where 
political organizations operate under so-called Fifty 
Fifty Laws. In such states both men and women, 
with equal rights for each sex, are elected to carry 
on party affairs. 

Candidates are usually selected by slate-making 
groups within the parties, and it is unusual for 
women to be selected. The fact that the women’s 
vote is larger than the men’s seems to carry littl 
weight. Perhaps if the feeling were more prevalent 
that women demanded women candidates, and 
would consistently support them, slate-makers 
would make different choices. 

Like men, women naturally hesitate to go into a 
political campaign unless they feel that they will be 
supported in their efforts and that the chances for 
success are good. Most women’s organizations have 
established policies of being non-political and non 
partisan. Some women’s political organizations 
work for candidates, but most of them follow orders 
of man-controlled groups. After a woman has been 
elected and has proved that she has vote-getting 
ability, she becomes popular with political organi 
zations. But she usually must take the first step by 
herself, or at the insistence of people who are inde 
pendent of the regular political organizations. 

Political campaigns are expensive. This is par 
ticularly true in states with the primary election 
system for nomination of candidates, as this means 
the necessity of two campaigns. Unless a woman 
has considerable private means, or is supported by 
a group of people sufficiently interested to raise 
campaign expenses, the cost in many cases is pro 
hibitive. 

Then there is the physical wear and tear of politi 
cal campaigning. Unless they have gone through a 
campaign, few persons realize the physical stamina 
required for miles of travel, sometimes at high 
speed; or for numerous meetings and the consump- 


tion of quantities of food at picnics, teas, and the 
like. No candidate can afford to turn down a piece 
of cake baked by a possible voter! Women can hold 
up as well as men—but the anticipation of under- 
going such a strain acts as a deterrent. Quite aside 
from the campaign, anyone familiar with the life of 
a legislative session and other public offices knows 
that a good constitution is of great importance, 

Once elected, it is necessary to relegate one’s per- 
sonal affairs to the background and be constantly on 
call for the duties of office. Although state legisla- 
tures do not meet continuously, the job of be ing a 
legislator is ever present. ‘There are numerous con- 
ferences, meetings of commissions, speeches before 
civic groups, and many patronage problems. ‘These 
combine to make an office holder always conscious 
of the job. They are probably the reasons why SO 
many of the women winning public office are wid- 
ows, with a minimum of home responsibilities. 

sut there is also a brighter side to all this. Asa 
member of a state legislature I can testify that there 
seems to be no discrimination against women after 
they are elected and take their places as lawmakers. 
We are given committee chairmanships, important 
assignments on committees and other responsible 
legislative tasks. 


‘ie SUMMARIZE, women have made a poor showing 
in the securing of elective offices, a better showing in 
obtaining administrative positions, and, I believe, a 
good record in office itself. In all fairness to the 
sex, it should be emphasized, also, that in the work 
of citizenship education women have gone far be- 
yond men. 

Education involving studies of the structure of 
government on all levels and current issues before 
governments will no doubt in the long run pay 
dividends not only in making better citizens but by 
creating in women the desire to take a hand in the 
management of government. The more women de- 
velop an interest in the operations of government, 
the more they may be expected to seek personal 
roles in helping it operate. Leading the list of 
women’s organizations in the education of the elec- 
torate is the League of Women Voters, with others, 
such as the women’s city clubs, college and patriotic 
organizations, and all types of women’s clubs, also 
performing valuable service. These organizations 
limit their activities to issues and organized efforts 
to secure the passage of legislation endorsed by 
them. In conformity to their platforms, they can- 
not promote candidates or work for their election 
other than by publishing the views of those seeking 
office or the voting records of those running for 
re-election. 

(Continued on page 134) 
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A New Constitution for Hawaii 


By NoRMAN MELLER* 


Director, Legislative Reference Bureau, Territory of Hawaii 


How preparations for a Hawaiian state constitution are influenced by the 
constitutions of the states of the continental United States and by factors 
peculiar to the Islands. 


N ANTICIPATION of statehood two groups of pub- 
spirited citizens are now engaged independ- 

ently in drafting a tentative constitution for 
Hawaii. The consideration of Hawaii's Enabling 
Act, H.R. 49, by the United States Senate has 
brought the matter to the fore, but the interest of 
the people of the Islands in constitutional govern- 
ment is not one of a transitory nature. For over a 
century they have lived under and been governed 
according to the precepts of a written constitution. 
The influence of American political concepts was 
clearly evidenced in the first constitution proclaimed 
by King Kamehameha III in 1840, a time when the 
Union consisted of only twenty-six states. ‘This 
document in part guaranteed to every man “life, 
liberty, freedom from oppression; the earnings of 
In each 
of the three constitutions subsequently proclaimed 


his hands and the produc tions of his mind.” 


during the period of the monarchy the counsel of 
the American advisors to the throne can be detected 
through the incorporation of principles of govern 
ment considered fundamental by citizens of the 
United States. When the monarchy was overthrown 
and the Republic of Hawaii adopted a constitution 
in 1894, the constitution of the United States was 
taken as a model for the fundamental law ol the 
new republic. 

Following annexation of Hawaii in 1898, the 
President appoint d a commission of five members 
to recommend legislation providing a government 
At the first meeting of the com 
mission, the chairman raised the question, “What 


for the Territory. 


type of a government are we going to prepare?” 
The late Judge Walter F. Frear, one of the members 
of the commission, who was to become the first 
chief justice of the ‘Territorial Supreme Court and 
Territory, replied, “Why, a 
As a result, the Ha- 
wallan Organic Act, itself, was patterned after the 


third governor of the 


State government, of course.” 


*Acknowledgment is made of reliance upon data contained 
in constitutional manuals published and in course of prepara 
tion by the staff of the Hawaii Legislative Relerence Bureau. 
However, all views expressed in this article are those of the 


author, and do not necessarily represent either those of the 


Bureau or the groups engaged in drafting a tentative consti 
tution for Hawaii with which the author.is associated in a 


research capacity 
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state constitutions and bears the same relation to 
the Territory as the state constitutions to their re- 
spective states. In addition, upon the enactment of 
the Organic Act by Congress in 1900, the Hawaiian 
Islands became an incorporated Territory to which 
the Constitution of the United States applies auto- 
matically and of its own force. 

For almost fifty years the people of the Territory 
have been awaiting the day when they would be 
granted the right of equal membership in the 
United States. Now, heartened by the passage of 
the Enabling Act by the House of Representatives, 
and the knowledge that its consideration by the 
Senate should be only a matter of time, steps are 
being taken to facilitate the establishment of the 
state government originally forecast when the Or- 

ganic Act was being drafted. 

Even after the President signs the Enabling Act, 
the course to be followed will be long and detailed. 
Delegates must be elected; a constitution must be 
drafted, adopted by the electorate, and transmitted 
to the President for approval; then national and 
state ofhcers will be elected upon the President's 
finding that the constitution meets the require- 
ments of the Enabling Act. When the election of 


these officers is certified to the President and he - 


issues his proclamation announcing the result of the 
elections, then, and then only, will Hawaii be 
deemed admitted as a state. A minimum of approx- 
imately ten months must elapse from the election 
of convention delegates until the issuance of the 
President's proclamation; conceivably, several years 
may be consumed in the process of forming Ha- 
waii's new government. To the extent that issues 
are clarified, the existence of unanimity as to cer- 
tain political principles determined, and the nature 
of the divergent views as to others disclosed prior 
to the calling of the constitutional convention, the 
work of the convention will be facilitated and the 
advent of statehood hastened. 


hws CITIZEN groups in the ‘Territory have under- 
taken this preparatory groundwork by drafting ten- 
tative constitutions for Hawaii. In composition they 
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are almost diametrically opposed. Most of the mem- 
bers of one are too young to vote; the other is com 
posed of legislators, judges, five former attorneys 
general, three commissioners of public instruction, 
the secretary of the Territory, and many other per- 
sons who are prominent in the political life of the 
Territory. 

The former is made up of sixty-three University 
of Hawaii students—the number corresponding to 
that of the convention delegates provided for by 
H.R. 49—elected by the student body as delegates 
to a Model State Convention from the geographical 
areas outlined by the Enabling Act. Sworn in by 
the Chief Justice of the Territorial Supreme Court, 
they have since organized, adopted rules of pro- 
cedure, established committees, and are now busily 
engaged in the engrossing task of limning a model 
state constitution which will be submitted to the 
University community for an expression of its ap 
proval by referendum vote. [The interest of the gen 
eral community in its deliberations is evidenced by 
front page ston ies reporting its activities which fre- 
quently appear in the two leading Honolulu news- 
papers. 

The second group, the State Constitution Com 
mittee, is quasi-official. It consists of twenty-four 
members appointed by the Chairman of the State 
hood Commission to draft a tentative constitution 
for Hawaii. After several preliminary meetings the 
committee divided itself into six sub-committees. 
Ihe decision on the number of these groups and 
the scope of the subjec ts assigned to each was based 
upon the experience of California, Louisiana, and 
New York, each of which has utilized a similar del 
egation of responsibilities. There is a sub-committee 
on the bill of rights and general welfare, another on 
legislative powers and functions, and a third on ex 
ecutive powers and administration. A fourth is un 
dertaking the study of judicial powers and admin 
istration, a fifth the subject of taxation and finance, 
and a sixth its concerning itself with the knotty 
problem of local government and home rule. 


Fa. ING both groups is the question, “What should 
the constitution for Hawaii contain?” The Organi 
Act suggests the barest of constitutional structure, 
and as it contains no Bill of Rights and is silent 
on other matters commonly included in the funda- 
mental law of a state, reference must of necessity be 
made to practices on the mainland. However, no 
state has a constitution which Hawaii may adopt in 
toto, nor was the Model State Constitution, either 
as first proposed by a committee of the National 


Municipal League in 1921 or as modified many 
times since then, drafted with that purpose in mind. 
The concepts expressed in the various state consti- 


tutions, existent and proposed, must be examined 
and weighed in the light of local conditions. Then, 
too, political usages and governmental agencies 
with no counterpart on the mainland preclude ex. 
tensive transplanting of provisions now incorpo- 
rated into the constitutions of the states. Perhaps, 
after the various concepts of government are con- 
sidered, the final form of the tentative constitution 
may emulate the Organic Act in its briefness and 
conciseness, outlining a minimum of structure and 
expressing only the most essential constitutional 
limitations and mandates. 


‘in Enabling Act itself establishes some of the 
requirements with which Hawaii's constitution 
must comply. It must raise no distinction in civil 
or political rights because of race, color, or sex. 
Perfect toleration of religious sentiment must be 
secured, Provision must be made for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of a system of public schools 
open to all children and free from sectarian con- 
trol. The debts and liabilities of the ‘Territory must 
be assumed by Hawail, the stat Property of United 
States citizens not residing in the ‘Territory may 
not be taxed at a higher rate than that applied to 
property of Hawaii residents. Similar provisions 
will be found in the constitutions of a number of 
states, many of which had to comply with enabling 
acts incorporating the same requirements. [his is 
exemplified by the prohibition against discrimina- 
tory taxation on non-residents’ property which is 
found in the “ordinance” o1 portion of the consti 
tution dealing with federal relations of ten of the 
eleven states most recently admitted to the Union. 
The act which enabled Colorado to become a state 
also raised the same requirement, but the failure of 
Colorado's constitution to include such a provision 
apparently was never raised as a bar to her becom- 
ing a state. 

The constitution of Hawaii must also be r pub- 
lican in form. This is a somewhat more indefinite 
criterion, the distinguishing feature of a republican 
form being the right of the people to choose their 
own officers and to pass their own laws by virtue 
of the legislative powel reposed in representative 
bodies. While the people are thus the source of 
political authority, their government is limited by 
a written constitution and they themselves have set 
bounds to their own powers, as against the sudden 
impulse of mere majorities. It would appear that 
Congress has concluded that the exercise of the 
legislative power need not be limited solely to 
representative bodies, and that the adoption of the 
initiative and referendum are not precluded; in any 
event the question is a political one, which the 
courts will not decide. Should Hawaii's constitution 
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make provision for the initiative, consideration no 
doubt will be given to means of discouraging the 
proposal of initiatives once they have been de- 
feated, such as the limitations written into the con- 
stitutions of Nebraska and Oklahoma. 

At the present ume, the fundamental rights of 
the people ol Hawaii are safeguarded by the first 
len Amendments to the United States Constitu- 
tion. Although under statehood many of these 
rights will receive similar protection as a result of 
the recent judicial interpretations of the Fourteenth 
\mendment, Hawaii will probably ignore any ele- 
ment of redundancy, and incorporate a Bill of 
Rights comparable to those encountered in state 
constitutions on the mainland. 


I, is here that Hawaii must rely most heavily upon 
the state constitutions, for with the Organic Act 
silent, of necessity Hawaii must turn to the states 
and ascertain what rights they have deemed it neces- 
sarv to guarantee. The extension of freedom of 
speech and press to the radio by the new constitu- 
tion of Missouri presents an original concept which 
must be considered. ‘The express recognition of the 
right of employees to organize and bargain collec- 
tively, found in the constitution of New Jersey 
adopted last November, as well as in the consti- 
tutions of Missouri and several other states, is some 
what novel as judged by the contents of the average 
state constitution’s Bill of Rights. A strong drive by 
women’s organizations to allow women to serve as 
jurors, a right now denied by Hawaii's Organic Act 
but permitted in thirty-two states, is assured. And 
there are principles not yet found in any constitu 
tion which must be evaluated, such as incorporation 
of a guarantee of the right to work, or of a provi- 
sion comparable to that in the statutes of Wiscon- 
sin which precludes discrimination based upon sex 
to the detriment of women, but does not deny to 
them any special protection and privileges which 
they enjoy for the general welfare. 

Several of the elements which contribute to the 
success of Nebraska’s unicameral legislature—ab 
sence of political friction between rural and urban 
population, and non-partisan election of legislators 

are lacking in the Territory. Instead of discussing 
a unicameral body, more interest is being expressed 
in a proposal to continue the bicameral legislature 
but to have the upper house represent the counties 
and the lower house reflect the numerical predomi- 
nance of Honolulu’s population. The failure of the 
territorial legislature to reapportion the ‘Territory 
since the adoption of the Organic Act in 1900 may 
be the motivating factor for incorporation of ma- 
chinery designed to assure automatic reapportion- 
ment should the legislature fail to act after any 


decennial census. Whether it will be modeled after 
California’s and South Dakota’s reapportionment 
commissions or Florida’s special session procedure 
is a matter still undetermined. Unless the houses of 
the legislature are enlarged, Hawaii will enter the 
Union with a Senate of fifteen members and a lower 
chamber of thirty members, both of which are 
smaller than the corresponding bodies of Delaware, 
the bicameral state with the smallest number of 
legislators. 

At present, the legislative branch of the terri- 
torial government is the only one of the three 
traditional divisions which is responsible to the 
people of the Territory. Pursuant to the Organic 
Act, the governor and secretary of the Territory as 
well as the judges of the supreme and circuit courts 
are appointed by the President with the consent of 
the Senate of the United States. The appointment 
of other territorial officers is now vested in the gov- 
ernor subject to confirmation of the territorial Sen- 
ate. Thus, statehood will present for the first time 
an Opportunity to weigh the relative merits of the 
short ballot vs. the long ballot. The final decision 
will probably be reached at a point closer to the 
extreme position occupied by Maine, New Jersey, 
and ‘Tennessee, which each popularly elect only one 
constitutional executive officer, than by Michigan, 
whose constitution now makes provision for the 
election of twenty-five officers. 


A CORRELATIVE problem is the extent to which 
Hawaii's constitution should give status to the 
officers and agencies now referred to either by the 
Organic Act or by territorial law. There are over 
seventy separate agencies in the executive branch of 
the territorial government. With many of them 
desiring to assure their continuity through consti- 
tutional sanction, it appears somewhat unlikely 
that the record of New Jersey with only four officers 
or agencies having constitutional status, or Rhode 
Island with five, will be approximated. In fact, the 
large number of regulatory boards and commissions 
in the Territory makes extremely difficult the in- 
corporation into the constitution of a provision lim- 
iting the number of executive departments, as in 
New Jersey or New York, without running the risk 
of merely establishing a “paper” structure, many of 
whose subordinate parts are in fact autonomous. 
Perhaps the solution may be found by following 
the example set by Missouri, which requires the 
governor to assign all present and future boards, 
bureaus, commissions, and other agencies of the 
state exercising administrative or executive author- 
ity to the department to which their respective 
powers and duties are germane. 

The people of the Territory have long been ac- 
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customed to four-year terms for governor as well as 
many other territorial officers. It is rather improb- 
able that the trend on the mainland toward longer 
terms for gubernatorial officers, evidenced within 
the last biennium by adoption of four-year terms by 
Idaho and New Jersey, will be reversed by Hawaii's 
establishing a shorter term for governor. More fre- 
quently encountered is discussion concerning the 
incorporation of some limitation on the right of 
the governor to succeed himself, but it is too early 
to conclude whether it will be phrased similarly to 
Alabama’s absolute prohibition, Oregon’s restric- 
tion against serving more than eight years out of 
twelve, or New Mexico's disqualification for two 
terms after service of two consecutive terms. 


; appears to be little question but that 
Hawaii's constitution will expressly or impliedly 
permit the centralization which now distinguishes 
Hawaii's present tax administration. ‘J his probably 
has no counterpart on the mainland. It even en- 
compasses property tax assessments and collections 
by territorial officers, the funds realized being dis 
tributed to the counties as county revenues. With- 
out any provision in the Organic Act specifically 
concerning the power to tax, the territorial legisla- 
ture under its general legislative power has in fact 
exercised the taxing power so extensively that Ha- 
waii’s tax structure now includes every major levy 
imposed by the states: individual and corporate in- 
come taxes; a sales (gross income) tax; excises upon 
liquor, tobacco, and motor fuel; vehicle taxes; an 
inheritance and estate tax; unemployment compen- 
sation tax; special taxes upon banks, utilities, and 
insurance companies. In addition, the tax system 
includes one levy which is not duplicated on the 
mainland, the exemptionless, deductionless 2 pet 
cent tax on personal compensation and dividends. 
In view of this past experience, Hawali may well 
follow the precedent set by the Organic Act and 
join the ranks of states like Connecticut, Rhode 
Island, and Vermont whose constitutions contain 
no clauses specifically dealing with taxation. 

The drive for statehood is motivated in part by 
the desire to end the appointment of executive 
officers by the President and to make them respon- 
sible to the people of the Territory through elec- 
tion. This has resulted in many persons uncon- 
sciously assuming that granting statehood to Hawaii 
will automatically have as its concomitant the elec- 
tion of judges, as well. It is still too early to deter- 
mine whether Hawaii will, like the great majority 
of states, elect its judges by popular vote. Interest is 
being displayed in the California and Missouri sys- 
tems of electing judges, each of which is an attempt 


to synthesize the appointive and elective methods. 


Local governmental structure in the Territory js 
so different from that on the mainland that prob. 
ably little in Hawaii's constitution on this subject 
will parallel the constitutions of the states. The 
most obvious difference is the absence of all politi- 
cally organized cities and towns in the Territory. 
Even the artificial area known as the “city” of Hon. 
olulu, with a population of some 269,000, is only 
part of the larger City and County of Honoluly 
which has boundaries extending farther than any 
county on the mainland! and incorporates more 
rural than urban acreage. As the counties of Ha. 
waii, Kauai, and Maui and the City and County of 
Honolulu are the lowest levels to which the terri. 
torial organization is geared, they must perform 
municipal functions ordinarily imposed upon cities, 
The fifth county created by law, Kalawao, is set 
aside as the leper settlement under the Territorial 
Board of Hospitals and Settlements, and the sole 
county officer is the sheriff. Discretionary power to 
levy taxes is denied to the counties, and the terri- 
torial-wide, centralized school system appoints and 
pays all school teachers and establishes the curricu- 
lum of every public primary and secondary school. 
Although there is a strong movement for writing 
some form of home rule for counties into the con- 
stitution, there will be an equally determined oppo- 
sition to any provision which would terminate the 
present powel of the legislature to by pass the 
county boards of supervisors by “mandating” them 


to do or refrain from doing specific acts. 


A rRI-FOLD trend is evidenced by the constitutions 
ol Georgia, Missouri, and New Jersey, the three 
most recently adopted constitutions: (a) strength- 
ening of the legislature; (b) reducing the number 
of offices and officers with constitutional status; and 
(c) granting of greater power to counties and mu- 
nicipalities. There is no question but that judged 
by mainland standards, the contents of Hawaii's 
new constitution will evidence at least two, and 
pe rhaps all three elements of this trend. 

The ‘Territory of Hawaii in the scope of its gov- 
ernmental functions and the conduct of its govern- 
mental affairs has long followed the traditional 
(American pattern. Hawaii's constitution as a state 
will reflect this tutelage by the incorporation of 
fundamental concepts common to all state consti- 
tutions, but the nuances and overtones which will 
embellish its final form will be as truly indigenous 
as the hula of the Islands and their traditional 
spirit of Aloha. 


1}he boundaries of the City and County of Honolulu en 
compass Palmyra Island, some goo miles south of Honolulu, 
as well as scattered islands to the north of Oahu not specifi- 
cally incorporated in the other counties of the Territory. 
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Modern Highway Planning 


(Continued from page 119) 
tutes the most significant advance in functional de- 
sign. I hese new controlled access highways com- 
bine the following important features: 
1. Provisions for access and exit only at pre- 
determined locations. 
o. Elimination of all intersections at grade 
and all traffic lights. 
g. Separation of opposing 
means of median strips. 
4. Elimination of all pedestrian trafhc. 
.5. Adequate shoulder widths for disabled ve- 


trafic flows by 


hicles. 

6. Acceleration and deceleration lanes at inter- 
changes. 
7. Lands aping of borders. 

But bevond these design features controlled 
cess highways provide the most important answer to 
the problem of u1 ban congestion thus far developed 
as well as the most important device to interconnect 
the central cities with the suburbs and rural areas 
vet proposed. 
functional highwavs do not make their universal 
application possible, it is wholly possible that a 
number of highway planners in the future will 
build their Master Plans about these free flowing 
facilities. ‘They provide a measure of safety to mo- 
torist and pedestrian alike which is essential to our 
motor age. 

Highway planning, then, to serve the purpose of 
transportation for tomorrow, must be coordinated, 
integrated, regional, and functional. Yet if plan- 
ning is to be the servant of a free people it must 
possess one other quality— it must be planning with 
and not for the community. This attribute will not 
only preserve the democratic character of the plan- 
ning process but will insure the ultimate consent 
of the community through which new highways 
are to be built. 

To assure this result every effort should be made 
to encourage the local communities to share in the 
planning function through the development of their 
The State Highway Department 
might well take the position that while it may make 
a general outline of proposed new routes for their 
guidance, it will not complete its plans until the 
local communities have developed their own master 
plans. Both thé general outline and the completed 
plan should be subjected to local review and com- 
ments. 


own master plan. 


Already in New Jersey this position has 
stimulated development of nearly two score plan- 
ning authorities and as many local master plans. 
The state can then fit its highway plan into an 
over-all community plan, making such reasonable 
adjustments as the circumstances warrant. Public 
hearings and conferences with officials and citizens 


While the construction costs of these 


can resolve most difficulties, with the end result that 
the final plan is not a state plan superimposed on 
the local community but the integration of the local 
community plan into the state plan. This resolu- 
tion of differences by integration not only conforms 
to the democratic process but makes for a sounder 
result. It is essential in modern highway planning. 

In all planning of modern highways there re- 
mains a conception which is so simple and so fun- 
damental that it is sometimes overlooked. It is the 
survival value of a noble design for the community 
and its related transportation facilities—even if not 
realized at once. Perhaps the most distinguished 
city planner that America has produced has stated 
this conception in words of timeless wisdom. 

Said Daniel Burnham, City Planner of Chicago, 
forty years ago: “Make no little plans—they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably themselves 
will not be realized. Make big plans. Aim high in 
hope and work, remembering that a noble, logical 
diagram once recorded will never die—but long 
after we are gone will be a living thing asserting 
itself with ever-growing insistency.” 


Labor Legislation 


(Continued from page 126) 


Discrimination in Employment. In 1947, two 
states continued the pioneering efforts to eliminate 
discrimination in employment. Connecticut en- 
acted a comprehensive law to prohibit discrimina- 
tion because of race, color, creed, racial origin, or 
ancestry. The act applies to employers of five or 
more, to labor organizations, employment agencies, 
the state and its political subdivisions, but not to 
domestic employment. 

Oregon approved a measure in 1947 declaring it 

“against the public policy” for any official of the 
state or of any political subdivision to discriminate 
against an individual with respect to employment 
because of race, color, religion, sex, union member- 
ship, national origin, or ancestry. 

In 1948, bills along this line were proposed in 
several state legislatures, but none has been acted 
upon as yet. 


State Departments of Labor. During 1948 Ken- 
tucky passed an act establishing a Department of 
Economic Security under the supervision of a com- 
missioner. The law creates a Bureau of Employ- 
ment Security within this new department, and the 
bureau is further subdivided into a Division of 
Unemployment Insurance and a Division of Em- 
ployment Service. The new department assumes the 
former functions of the Department of Labor. 

Rhode Island re-enacted its unemployment com- 
pensation act and set up a Department of Employ- 
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ment Security under a director who will administet 
a system of unemployment compensation. 


Disability Compensation. Pioneering in the fields 
of sickness insurance have been the states of Rhode 
Island and California, which passed their laws in 
1942 and 1946 respectively. No further legislation 
of this kind was enacted in 1947, but in 1948 New 
Jersey adopted a cash sickness benefits program, and 
several states have considered proposals along this 
line. 


Child Labor. The years 1947 and 1948 witnessed 
notable advances in the field of child labor legisla 
tion. Eight states enacted laws in 1947 to further 
protect children in industry, and three states con 
tinued such progress in 1948. 

In 1947 Maine established an 
48-hour week for minors under 18 in any gainful 
occupation except agriculture, or occupations which 
do not offer continuous employment the veat 
around. 

Michigan widened its occupational coverage and 
reduced the work week from 54 to 48 hours for 
minors under 18. Connecticut established stand- 
ards of employment for children in agriculture. 
New York also acted in connection with agricul- 
ture, making the wartime farm-work permit perma 
nent. Minnesota required issuance upon request of 


8-hour day and 


age certificates for minors 16 and 17. 

In 1948, the most significant advances were made 
in Kentucky, New York, and Virginia. 

Kentucky revised its child labor law to provide 
for improved standards. A new minimum 
was established for work during school hours: a 14 
year minimum for work outside school hours; and 
an 18-year minimum in hazardous occupations. It 
with an 


16-veal 


set a 40-hour week for minors under 18, 
8-hour day and 6-day week in all occupations. 

A new child labor law was passed in Virginia 
establishing a minimum age of 16 for work during 
school hours. It set up a maximum 40-hour week 
for minors under 18, with an 8-hour day and 6-day 
week in all occupations. The act exempts domesti 
work in the child’s own home and for his parents 
and work outside of school 
chards, or in gardens with parents’ consent. 

New York adopted an act prohibiting employ 
ment of males and females under 18 in plants op 
erating or using silicon carbide. 

This review of recent 
tempted to make clear the twin trends of organiza 
tional regulation and social service which state 
labor laws are promoting. Their importance is self 
evident. The states are playing a vital role in the 
move to eliminate private warfare in the labor field 
by substituting popular decisions aimed to serve the 
general welfare. 


hours on farms, or- 


labor legislation has at 


State Government 


Women in Government 


(Continued from page 128) 


[he most positive statement on the matter of se. 
curing qualified women for elective and appointive 
offices, boards, and commissions in local, state, na- 
tional, and international has been 
issued recently by the National Federation of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women’s Clubs, Inc. This or. 


governments 


ganization has voted to endorse and work for the 
election and appointment of qualified women, with 
emphasis on “qualified.’””. Admitting the failure in 
the past, because of women’s passivity, of assisting 
women to attain places of responsibility in our vari- 
ous governments, the Federation outlines a program 
which merits copying by other organizations be. 
lieving in women’s full participation in public 
affairs. 

Che first step in this program is one of education 
regarding the requirements, salaries, terms of offices, 
and positions to be filled. Next is the assembling 
of lists of qualified women. This is to be carried 
on through all the local clubs which comprise the 
Federation. Also projected is an effort to make all 
women politically alert and active in their respec 
tive political parties. Meetings are to be held for 
women now holding public offices in order to learn 
from those with experience how help may be given 
to women candidates. 

There seems to be, truly, a great need for those 
who believe that women are qualified, and should 
hold public office, to run the gamut in breaking 
down prejudice of the type displayed by a man in 
Illinois who once wrote the Speaker of the House in 
the General 

The main we have so much more 
crime in this so-called Christian United States than 
in anv other nation is this, that the women got the 


Assembly as follows: 
reason why 


vote. What an insane thing to see a woman sitting 
in an office directing a man what to do. Now they 
have woman woman mayors and 
woman judges. If that is not insanity then I don't 
know what to call it. Wake up and show yourself 
a man by driving woman politicians home and com- 
pel them to take care of their house and kitchen 
where they belong.” 

Those of us women who hold office, and have 
found that we can take our places in the work of 
solving governmental problems along with men, on 
an equal basis, believe it obvious to all thinking 
citizens that women are needed in making the United 
States a strong nation, able to give leadership to all 


Shall there be 


even vovernors, 


the world. more or less women in 


government? It is up to the women—two million 
stronger than men in population, and in possession 
of a large proportion of the wealth of the United 
States—to make the final decision on that question. 
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Washington Report 


A 








Aviation.—The House Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce has held hearings on H.R.6147 (Wol- 
yerton), which would continue the federal government's 
exclusive jurisdiction in establishing safety regulations 
for aircraft and airmen but would amend the federal 
law to give concurrent jurisdiction to state courts and 
aviation agencies in enforcing federal non-carrier safety 
regulations. 


Civil Rights.—The Senate Judiciary Committee has re- 
ported S.J.Res.76, proposing a Constitutional amend- 
ment relative to equal rights for women. The states 
would have seven years to ratify. A House subcommittee 
has concluded hearings on a similar bill. 

The Senate Rules Committee has favorably reported 
H.R.29, passed by the House last July, which makes it 
unlawful to require payment of a poll tax as a prerequi- 
site for voting in a federal election. 


Education.—House Joint Resolution 334, to give the 


consent of Congress to a between southern 
states to establish and develop regional educational 
institutions, was passed by a vote of 235 to 45. The 
Senate Judiciary Committee reported a companion bill 
favorably, with a proposed amendment that the consent 
of Congress to the compact would not in any way be 
an endorsement of segregation in educa- 


re- 


compact 


construed as 
tion. On May 13 the Senate, by a vote of 38 to 37, 
committed the bill to the Judiciary Committee. 

The House and Senate have passed H.R.5728, making 
appropriations for the Federal Security Agency’s pro- 
gram during the next fiscal year. For vocational re- 
habilitation, payments of $18 million are allowed to 
the states, instead of the budget estimate of $21,475,000. 
The amount approved is the same as for the current fiscal 
For vocational education, Congress allowed 
$19,842,760 in grants to the states—slightly more than 
appropriated for the current year but well under the 
President’s budget request of $29,301,739. The Senate 
committee expressed belief that the states should assume 
more of the burden involved. 


year. 


Employment.—The Bureau of Labor Statistics has re- 
ported that early this summer employment will reach a 
new peak exceeding last year’s record of 60 million. Un- 
employment compensation claims on the whole are about 
5 per cent below last year’s level. 


Government Statisties.—In passing the appropriation 
bill for the Department of Commerce for the next fiscal 
year the House allowed only $50,000 for the Govern- 
ment’s Division of the Census Bureau to collect and pub- 
lish financial statistics of state and local govern- 
ments. As a result of testimony by state and municipal 


as 
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officials before the Senate Appropriations Subcommittee, 
the Senate increased the appropriation to $300,000 in 
passing the bill. That is the amount available for the 
current year. 


Hawaii.—By a vote of 7 to 5 the Senate Committee on 
Insular Affairs decided on May 8 to visit Hawaii before 
acting on the House-approved bill which would enable 
Hawaii to become a state. 


Health. A Senate public welfare subcommittee has held 
hearings on S.678 (Lodge) which would authorize fed- 
eral aid to state health departments to provide high cost 
medicines and laboratory facilities for those who 
need but cannot afford them. State plans would be ap- 
proved by the surgeon general. The states would be re- 
quired to match federal expenditures. To provide 
greater aid for the poorer states, the United States Public 
Health Service recommended that the federal grants be 
based on per capita income. Approximate cost of the 
program is estimated at $70 million a year. 

The House Commerce Committee has approved H.R.- 
6339 (Wolverton) to amend the Hospital Survey and 
Construction Act. Under the present law states shall 
not be entitled to further federal aid for hospital con- 
struction unless, prior to July 1, they have enacted legis- 
lation requiring federally aided hospitals to comply with 
minimum standards of maintenance and operations. The 
new bill would remove this permanent prohibition by 
providing that states again would become eligible upon 
enacting legislation requiring compliance with the mini- 
mum standards. 


Highways.—On the basis of reports from state authori- 
ties, the Public Roads Administration indicates that the 
number of motor vehicles registered for use on the na- 
tion’s highways has increased at a rate of approximately 
10 per cent annually since the end of the war. 

The House has passed H.R.5839, which would author- 
ize the Secretary of the Interior to transfer to states, 
counties, and municipalities the federal government’s in- 
terest in roads leading to certain historical areas. It was 
pointed out that many of these roads do not now serve 
their original purposes and have become parts of state or 
county systems. 


Housing.—The House Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee began hearings May 3 on S.866 (Taft-Ellender-Wag- 
ner), the long-range housing bill. Passed by the Sen- 
ate on April 22, the measure is designed to stimulate 
private and public building of 15 million homes in the 
next ten years. The House committee chairman an- 
nounced he hoped to get the bill out of committee in 
time for House action. 




















Presidential Election.—Committees have reported fa 
vorably both S.J.Res.2zo0 and H.J.Res.g, companion 
measures which propose an amendment to the Consti- 
tution providing that the electoral college vote to: 
President and Vice-President for each state shall be cast 
on a percentage basis equal to the number of votes each 
party gets at the polls. 


Rent Control.—The housing expediter has determined 
that of the more than 600 local rent advisory boards 
in the country only 109 are directly representative of 
the affected interests in the community 
the new rent control law. Governors are being asked by 
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the housing expediter to nominate additional members 
for 434 boards and to indicate individuals they would 
like retained on 157 local boards where it will be neces 
sary to remove some members to arrive at the required 
balance of interests. The governors were to have thirty 
days to make the nominations for these boards. If thes 
failed to do so, the housing expediter could then make 
his own appointments. More tenant representatives, it is 
declared, are needed for 380 boards, more public repre- 
sentatives for 22 and more landlord representatives 
for 78. 


‘ 
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Social Security.—The House Appropriation Commit 
tee in reporting a supplemental appropriations bill for 
the Federal Security Agency (H.R.6355) for fiscal 1949 
recommended a far-reaching overhaul of the social se- 
curity management structure. The bill also provides 
for transfer of the United States Employment Service 
back to the Federal Security Agency to make possible a 
thorough integration and consolidation of the employ 








ment service program with the unemployment compem 
sation program. A single appropriation of $123 milliog) 
for grants to the states for administration of unemploy. 
ment compensation and employment services in the 
states was recommended by the committee. The aggre 
gate budget estimate for these two programs is $22,659. 








ooo more than allowed by the committee. Appropriag 





tions for grants to the states for public assistance were 
recommended at $797 million, the full amount of the 
budget estimate. A sum of $22 million was recommended 
for grants to states for the programs administered under 
the supervision of the Children’s Bureau. 

Ihe Senate Finance Committee’s Advisory Council og 
Social Security has made its report concerning the ol@ 
age and survivors’ insurance program. It recom 
mends that coverage be extended to the self-employed) 
farm workers, household workers, employees of non 












profit institutions, federal civilian employees who were 
excluded from the Civil Service Retirement System, and 
members of the armed forces. The report also advises 
that the federal government enter into voluntary agreg 
ments with the states for extension of old age and supe 
vivors’ insurance to the employees of state and local goy 
ernments, except that employees engaged in proprietory 
activities should be covered compulsorily. Other recom 
mendations by the Advisory Council are to liberalize the 
eligibility requirements in acquiring insured status an@ 
to provide more adequate benefits. 


Tidelands.—H.R.5992, confirming and establishing title 
of the states to the tidelands, was passed in the House by 
a vote of 257 to 29. The only amendment was one clark 
fying the term “natural resources” to include fish and 
other marine life. The bill is pending in the Senate 

























Helping Migratory Farm Labor 


(Continued from page 122 


partments in cooperation with the United States 
Public Health Service give increased attention to 
providing, with the cooperation of county and local 
health officials, adequate, protective, and preventa- 
tive health measures, including adequate, sanitary 
housing, to insure the health not only of the work- 
ers but of the communities as well 

The Continuing Committee recognizes that its 
action represents but a start in dealing effectivels 
with the problems which it has studied and the 
problems of child care, child labor, and schooling 
which have yet to be studied. The committee hopes 
that through its members and others assistance can 
be made available to individual states who request 
aid in implementing the committee’s recommenda 
tions. 

Members of the committee and those with whom 
they have worked in the individual states are gener- 
ally agreed that the interstate approach to this 
problem which crosses state lines can be dealt with 
only in the manner in which progress is now being 
made. The opportunity for people from the indi 
vidual states to meet and discuss their mutual prob 
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lems and to learn from the experience of others hag 
in itself a beneficial effect on the progress of work 
in the individual states. Since virtually each agency 
and department concerned with the migrant prob 
lem, including the state extension services, the state 
employment services, state departments of labor, 
state departments of health, state departments of 
agriculture, legislatures, and grower groups are rep 
resented on the Continuing Committee, there is the 
beginning of a highly desirable pooling of abilities 
and interests. 

Progress to date indicates clearly that through the 
procedure being used, an effective program cam 
prove of value to the workers, the growers, and the 
general public in each individual state that partici- 





















pates in the program. Growers can come to depend 
upon the workers they need when they need them, 
Workers can come to depend upon full employ 
ment with more satisfactory working and _ living 
conditions. The area as a whole can come to de 
pend upon more efficient use of labor, greater total 
output, and higher standards of living for everyone 
involved. 

There is every indication that in this field, as in 
many others, states working together on a mutual 
problem can achieve success. 





